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The articles appearing in McClure’s Magazine written by Mr. 
Gompers are well worth reading. The magazine may be procured at 
any book store. 





Organizer Ashton has been working in Montreal, Canada, for the 
past few weeks. He was sent there to straighten out a small strike in 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ local, and was successful in bringing about a 
settlement. The Borden Company, who do business in Chicago, New 
York, and many other cities, have a branch in Montreal, and Mr. Fox, 
the representative of the Borden Company in New York, happened to 
be in Montreal and straightened the matter out with Mr. Ashton. Or- 
ganizer Ashton attended the meeting of the general teamsters’ local up 
there. Most of the members of this local speak French, but before Or- 
ganizer Ashton got through, he had them decide to do their business in 


English. From reports which we have received from the district, his 
visit was of considerable benefit to our membership in that city. For 
the last two or three years Montreal has been picking up from an or- 
ganizing standpoint. Let us hope and trust this condition will con- 
tinue. 





Organizer Farrell has been successful in organizing the Express 
Drivers of Cincinnati. There are about 125 members in the local, and 
we expect to have more soon. Cincinnati is now almost one hundred 
per cent. organized. There are a few stragglers, however, that the busi- 
ness agents, with the assistance of the organizer, pick up every week. 
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HELP GET THE TRUTH TO 
THE PEOPLE 


HE American Union Against 

i Militarism, with national 

headquarters in the Westory 
building, Washington, D. C., has 
issued the following appeal: 

“Congress has adjourned, con- 
scious of the rising tide of opposi- 
tion in the United States to com- 
pulsory military training. But 
when the new Congress meets, it 
will be headed by men who seem 
determined, regardless of the pop- 
ular will, to fasten permanent con- 
scription upon the country if it is 
humanly possible. Julius Kahn, 
who will be the new chairman of 
the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. has just sailed for France, 
as he says, ‘to get the ideas of 
Foch, Haig and Pershing on the 
sort of compulsory military train- 
ing system we ought to have.’ He ° 
might have employed the interval 
between this Congress and the 
next in an effort to ascertain the 
views of the American people, but 
apparently he prefers the ideas of 
professional soldiers. When he 
comes back, he will move heaven 
and earth, first, to commit the Re- 
publican party definitely to con- 
scription, and then to force a bill 
through Congress embodying what 
he has learned. 

“Now is the time for the Ameri- 
can people to make themselves 
heard emphatically. All talk about 
our adopting a Swiss system is 
misleading, for all the military 
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training bills thus far introduced 
in Congress have been based, not 
on the Swiss system, but on the 
Prussian system. If we concede to 
themilitarists the principle of peace 
time compulsory military training 
—even for six months—they will 
continue to agitate until they reach 
the goal set by the General Staff: 
Two years compulsory training 
and service for every able-bodied 
American youth. Nobody in Eu- 
rope will be deceived by our talk of 
adopting the ‘Swiss system’; if we 
adopt any form of compulsory 
training, it will be regarded as the 
prompt mobilization of our entire 
man-power for that ‘next war’ 
which General Leonard Wocd so 
cheerfully predicted before the 
Kansas legislature. What we do, 
careless of our huge strength and 
sure of our pious intentions, others 
will feel forced to do in self-de- 
fense. It will be regarded as proof 
that we do not take seriously the 
professions of international good 
will with which we entered the 
war. It will fasten the whole world 
again in the grip of militarism. 

“The Sixty-sixth Congress will 
mark a crisis. Either we shall 
adopt an imperialistic course or 
one that will give us the moral 
leadership and the friendship of 
the world. Now is the time for us 
to assert ourselves. An immense 
caste of professional military offi- 
cers and a huge, tacit league of 
newspapers are pressing day in 
and day out for a permanent con- 
scription system disguised as 
‘universal military  training’.”— 
American Union Against Militar- 
ism. 





THE UNION LABEL AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

The declaration of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor that “Edu- 
cated manhood and womanhood 
are the Nation’s greatest asset, 
both in peace and war,” is a funda- 
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mental upon which all can agree. 

If the education of the children 
results in such a great asset to the 
Nation, it is self-evident that the 
application of the same principle 
to the trade union movement 
would be advantageous to every 
worker. 

One of the great agencies 
through which the workers can be 
educated is the union label, that 
potent but silent messenger of in- 
dustrial peace and social better- 
ment which should guide them in 
the utilization of their purchasing 
power just as the beacon light aids 
the mariner to avoid the dangers 
of the sea. 

The union label, representing as it 
does, the best possible working con- 
ditions, makes a direct appeal to all 
fair-minded people to discriminate 
against the exploiter of women 
and children and the man convicted 
of crime, by refusing to purchase 
commodities upon which this em- 
blem of fair labor does not appear. 
By carrying this principle a little 
farther and dealing only with 
stores where union cards are dis- 
played or buttons worn by the 
clerks indicating membership in a 
labor union, immeasurably benefits 
are bound to result. 

By co-operation of this character 
the billion or more of dollars spent 
by trades unionists each year 
could be made so powerful an in- 
fluence for good that it would be 
amazing, and the educational value 
of such co-operation would be so 
beneficial and permanent that it 
would not be confined to the work- 
ers but would extend to all branch- 
es of society. 

The union label has been of ines- 
timable value to trade unionists 
in securing improved working and 
living conditions, and if the work- 
ers would “practice what they 
preach” by a continuous and per- 
sistent demand for union-made 
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goods, these benefits could be in- 
creased and continued indefinitely. 
—Union Label Trade Dept. of A. 
F. of L. 





MODERN SLAVES OF TOIL 


A liberal education in industrial 
conditions is available for anyone 
who will take the trouble for one 
week to ask everyone who serves 
his needs in any capacity how 
many hours a day he spends at the 
task. 

“Let us have as much time as 
possible to fill this prescription,” 
said the drug clerk at the crowded 
counter. “All the help we have is 
what you see here.” “How long 
will the store be open?” was asked. 
“Until 11 tonight; we got here at 
7, and stay until 11.” This is one 
of the Liggett chain drug stores 
where we more fortunate people go 
to save a few cents on our medic- 
inal supplies. 

There are no limits to the hours 
which women in the transportation 
business may be worked in the 
State of New York. They are 
working anywhere from nine to 
fourteen hours a day, and in some 
cases investigators found women 
working sixteen hours a day. In- 
terested women in New York State 
are attempting to limit the hours 
of elevator women to nine a day. 

The stenographer who assisted 
in preparing this copy for the 


printer added her testimony on be- ° 


half of a sister in the millinery 
business. A girl of frail health, 
she was compelled to be at work 
from 8 in the morning until 6 at 
night every day in the week. For 
shopping, dentistry, or any of the 
errands incident to daily living, 
she must take her own time and 
suffer a loss of wages. Literally, 
she is a slave of the millinery busi- 
ness. Not only, an overdue propor- 
tion of her time and labor are go- 
ing into that occupation, but also 
her very health and vitality are be- 
ing used up in the process. The 
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millinery business, to that extent, 
is living on the vitality of its 
women workers. 

The grocery clerk in the corner 
store, when asked concerning the 
number of hours he worked replied, 
“Eleven hours every day except 
Saturdays and before holidays, 
and then fourteen.” 

“Why don’t you belong to a 
union and try to get an eight-hour 
day ?” he was asked. 

“IT do belong to a union,” he 
answered, “and we did try to get 
shorter hours, but the strike 
failed.” 

Here is testimony that behind 
every lost strike for shorter hours 
are men and women, driven to the 
point of exhaustion by the de- 
mands of modern industry. Any- 
one who knows anything whatever 
of the conditions of modern indus- 
trial communities knows that eight 
hours labor daily is all that it is 
possible to perform and have any 
vitality left for the things which 
lift men and women above slavery 
of the machine. 

In the face of these conditions, 
with iiterally millions of individ- 
uals engaged in the drudgery of 
the nation, accepting with only 
sporadic outbursts of rebellion the 
overlong hours of labor imposed 
upon them, there are people who 
talk in scared whispers of “revolu- 
tion.” But no revolution is at hand 
to free them. The revolution for 
which they wait is an aroused 
Christian conscience, which would 
indignantly sweep away such con- 
ditions as obstacles in the path of 
the march of Christianity—By 
Grace Scribner. 





“WE SHALL NOT FORGET” 


Miss Laura A. Smith, special cor- 
respondent of The Star in France, 
has sent a copy of an address de- 
livered by M. Chalamon, mayor of 
Luzaney, on All Saints’ day at the 
American Women’s Hospital Ceme- 
tery for American Soldiers, as 
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typical of the beautiful tributes to 
America that one hears often in 
France. M. Chalamon said: 

“Custom and tradition require 
that on All Saints’ day we go to the 
cemetery to remember our dead, 
and by this-memorial service for 
those whom we loved, keep up even 
beyond life the memory of family 
and home. Among the dead there 
are some we loved, the memory of 
whom is infinitely dear, sons and 
brothers who in the full strength 
and tide of life made the supreme 
sacrifice. Yes, there are those 
whom we loved we must love more 
—those who fought on the Marne, 
the Yser, at Verdun, on the Somme 
and in Champagne, surpassing the 
heroes of history and_ legend. 
Everywhere did they fight in this 
‘world, on earth, in open heaven and 
on the seas, and they have defend- 
ed the cause of right, preparing for 
humanity the reign of law and 
justice. 

“Among those who came from 
the other side of the ocean, arriv- 
ing at the supreme moment when, 
overcome by the craft of the ene- 
my we began to weaken. Do you 
remember, my dear fellow citizens, 
the terrible days of June and July 
last? Do you remember our sor- 
row, our grief, not only of a people, 
a nation, but of a small village like 
ours which had already known in- 
vasion and had done its duty in 
four hard years? One must have 
lived those terrible years, only 
fourteen kilometers from the ene- 
my, constantly under the menace 
of bombardment, to know the 
depth of bitterness. 

“During those terrible days a 
ray of hope came to us—the 
Americans arrived, full of strength 
and energy, and with their pres- 
ence our courage was renewed. We 
saw the Americans fight near here, 
around Chateau-Thierry, and we 
saw their strength at Belleau Wood, 
which stopped the advance of the 
enemy. It was through the arrest 
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of this advance that our village is 
still standing, my dear fellow citi- 
zens. You must remember that 
and tell it to your children, repeat- 
ing it so often that they in turn 
will repeat it to their children. 
“Twelve of these brave Ameri- 
cans who fought so nobly at Bel- 


. leau Wood are buried in our soil, 


these here in line as if on parade; 
in LaFerte there are 313 and in 
this region there are 6,000. 

“Ladies of the American hos- 
pital, when you write to your fam- 
ilies and to your friends, tell them 
vour soldiers are sacred to us, and 
their graves are cared for like 
those of our own children; tell 
them that when the flower season 
is here this little cemetery is 
transformed into a garden, and 
every Sunday mothers with their 
daughters come and pray over 
these graves, thinking of those 
who lie far from their own coun- 
try. 

“Ladies of the American hos- 
pital, completing the work of our 
soldiers, you have come into our 
region, so cruelly tried, to put the 
science of your medicine to the 
service of our people; you have 
with the power of organization, 
which is characteristic of your 
race, made an admirable work of 
love and devotion which we shall 
not forget. 

“In the name of the people of our 
village, and also in the name of all 
the people in this region where you 
exercise your beneficence, I address 
our thanks most sincere. I give 
you the homage of our thoughts 
and gratitude. Mesdames, my 
dear fellow citizens, we have ar- 
rived at the hour of decision. Fifty- 
two months of perseverance and 
effort, privations and sufferings, 
give us today the certainty of vic- 
tory. We have had the will to 
conquer and victory has come. 
She spreads over our armies her 
glorious wings, she will recom- 
pense us for our sufferings. Soon 

















the nightmare will cease and a new 
reign will begin. War, the supreme 
folly of man, accursed war will dis- 
appear forever!’ — Indianapolis 
Star. 





THE REGULATION OF 
IMMIGRATION 

There may not be the actual fire 
of discontent in immigration. but 
there is fuel. Strict regulation of 
immigration would not work a 
hardship on our present popula- 
tion, but, on the other hand, it 
might save a future pang. It is at 
least debatable if violent radical- 
ism, bolshevism, or such other “so- 
cial” phenomena as are now holding 
a good deal of the world’s attention, 
are indigenous to America. Eco- 
nomic conditions in the United 
States have changed and political 
conditions throughout the world 
have changed to such an extent 
that the old community of interest 
between this country and the im- 
migrant no longer exists, except to 
a much modified degree. Time was 
when we welcomed the immigrant 
as one politically oppressed and one 
who would aid in our economic de- 
velopment. Europe is now in the 
hands of democracy and political 
oppression will automatically 
cease. And, instead of being an 
economic asset, the immigrant be- 
comes a competitor for one of the 
none too plentiful jobs. 

We are, all of us, immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants, and a 
sentimental feeling naturally ex- 
ists to welcome the newcomer in 
our midst. But it is plain that, if 
our standards of living are not to 
be lowered, we must take into con- 
sideration the number of people 
our country can support at the 
present standards. As a matter of 
actual existence, we can doubtless 
care for a half-billion instead of a 
hundred million. Contrary to 
popular oratory, our resources are 
not unlimited, and, with unre- 
stricted immigration and our own 
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birth rate, the time must inevita- 
bly come when our standards of liv- 
ing will sink to the European level. 

Those who think their interests 
lie in the abundance of cheap, un- 
skilled labor, those who view the 
question as one of sentiment, and 
those who profit by the transporta- 
tion of immigrants, will oppose any 
effort to restrict immigration, but 
none the less, we contend—and or- 
ganized labor has proved its case— 
that the realization of our ideals of 
Americanization of all those living 
within the United States is depend- 
ent to a great degree upon this re- 
striction. If America is to be 
American, immigrants must not be 
allowed to come faster than we can 
assimilate them, not in the old- 
fashioned way of turning them 
loose to do the best they can, but 
in making American citizens out of 
them, citizens who are American 
first, last and all the time. 

We found out during our brief 
period of war that we have many 
thousands of residents who know 
nothing about Americanism—and 
care less. In our army camps we 
had to begin military training in 
numberless instances by teaching 
the recruit the English language. 
And outside of our army camps we 
found that over 80 per cent. of our 
disloyal people were foreigners, 
either self-styled internationalists, 
or men and women still loyal to the 
countries they had left to come 
here. 

These are the facts of the pres- 
ent. It serves no purpose to dis- 
cuss them in terms of the past. 
F if t y—twenty-five years ago, 
things were different. We had not 
then reached the point of satu- 
ration, politically or economically. 
There is no political reason now for 
immigration. The immigrant 
henceforth will come only to enjoy 
our higher living standards, and 
each one that comes will lower 
them just that much, add to the 
discontent of the inefficient and un- 
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fortunate, and contribute to the 
disintegration of that national 
ideal which we must cherish— 
Americanism.—The Bricklayer. 





EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF 
RURAL CHILD DENIED 


Three-fifths of the children in 
the United States are rural chil- 
dren. This fact lends broad inter- 
est to the announced result of a 
recent study of the everyday life 
of the rural child, his needs and op- 
portunities (as typified by condi- 
tions found to exist in a lowland— 
or cotton-raising county—and in a 
mountain county of North Caro- 
lina) which has been made by the 
Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

The high proportion of illiteracy 
found to exist, both among chil- 
dren and adults, draws sharp at- 
tention to the obvious need for in- 
creased attention to a stricter en- 
forcement of the compulsory 
school attendance law, the building 
of more and better equipped 
schools, longer school terms, and 
higher salaries for teachers. 

In the areas chosen for investi- 
gation every home in which there 
was a child under 16 years was 
visited. The survey in the lowland 
county included 127 white families 
with 340 children; and 129 negro 
families with 404 children under 
16. In the mountain county 231 
white families with 697 children 
under 16 years were visited. 

Of the lowland families visited, 
approximately 1 white child out of 
every 10, and 1 negro child out of 
every 3, between the ages of 10 
and 20 years, had never learned to 
read or write. One out of every 6 
white mothers, and 1 out of every 
3 negro mothers were also found 
to be illiterate. 

In the mountain county survey 
over two-thirds of the children be- 





tween the ages of 10 and 20 years 
were unable to either read or write. 

A too short school term, usually 
from four to five months only, and 
extremely irregular attendance 
even during this brief period are 
given as among the contributing 
causes of illiteracy. The yearly 
average of attendance for this sec- 
tion, for instance, varies from 50 
to 85 per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment. The fact that fewer chil- 
dren attend school in November, 
the cotton-picking season, and that 
in March many of the older boys 
are kept at home to help with the 
spring planting, goes to prove that 
the extensive use made of child la- 
bor on the farms in this neighbor- 
hood does much to interfere with 
the child’s proper education. Bad 
weather, rough roads, and long dis- 
tances between homes and school 
buildings all help to lower the at- 
tendance. Thirteen white families 
and 27 negro families with children 
of school age have no school nearer 
than two and one-half miles, and 
by law no child living at that dis- 
tance is required to attend school. 

The North Carolina school law, 
as amended in 1917, requires chil- 
dren between 8 and 14 years of age 
to be in school at least four months 
of the term. But exceptions are 
made in the cases of children se 
handicapped mentally or physical- 
ly as to make attendance impracti- 
cable; of those whose parents are 
too poor to provide them with suit- 
able clothes, or necessary books, or 
who need their services at home; 
and of those who live more than 
two and one-half miles from the 
nearest school house. Since the 
child is only assured by law of 24 
months of schooling in preparation 
for his life’s work, it is pointed out 
that with these numerous exemp- 
tions, the difficulties surounding 
school attendance and the demands 
for the child’s help on the farm, his 
schooling is apt to be far too brief 
and irregular. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE age of miracles is not yet past. The old-time enemy of Labor, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, is almost converted to the belief that the 

working people are human beings. Doctor Eliot was formerly 
president of Harvard University. This institution is considered to be 
the leading institution of learning in our country, but everything in 
this institution since its foundation denies the right of men to organize 
into trade unions. It is the most bigoted institution in this country 
against the trade union movement, or anything that might come forth 
from the workers. Eliot is the man who some years ago said that 
every scab is a hero, and on being challenged to a joint debate on this 
statement by the late Frank Foster of Boston, which debate took place 
in Faneuil Hall, Fostor, in the opinion of those who listened to the de- 
bate, had it all over Eliot in every sense of the word, proving to the 
satisfaction of the audience that a man who is a traitor to his class 
is not a hero. 

Dr. Eliot appeared at a hearing before the lawmakers of Massa- 
chusetts the other day, to represent the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts on a bill under consideration to investigate the hours of labor 
in the manufacturing industries of the commonwealth, having in mind 
the health, safety, and comfort of the workers as well as the produc- 
tion and competitive situation of the industries. You will notice who 
Dr. Eliot was representing, and while he said a great many things which 
are really echoes from the propaganda of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
he did say this: That he believed it was sensible for all parties to 
abandon all sources of violence towards property or persons in the 
prosecution of industrial disputes. He recommended, “Abandonment 
of two conceptions which underlie the use of violence or force for win- 
ning the victory in contests between employers and employed. The 
first is the conception that capital is the natural enemy of labor, and 
the second, the conception that unorganized laborers are traitors to 
their class.” 

You will notice that we must never consider a man our enemy in 
any way, in fact, we must shake his hand and express to him our sincere 
appreciation of his friendship because he does not belong to the union 
that we are endeavoring to hold together, and must tell this non-union 
individual to gladly accept the wages and hours that our union has been 
successful in establishing, but that there is no need of him being a mem- 
ber of the organization; that we will hold up the organization without 
this non-unionist troubling himself about its welfare. This is one of 
the things that our old antagonist, Eliot, recommends. Further on, he 
states—“Both parties must agree to methods of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion and ultimate decision by a national government board as sufficient 
means of bringing about just and progressive settlements of all dis- 
putes between capital and labor.” A beautifully worded sentence, pre- 
pared, I suppose, by Dr. Eliot’s secretary for the occasion, but in be- 
tween the lines it is a recommendation in favor of compulsory arbitra- 
tion by government boards on all grievances between workers and their 
employers. Take away the right of workers to cease employment, and 
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when you take away that right, then you are establishing slavery. 
There is a concerted movement on by the large employers throughout 
the country who have the money to hire public opinion, and to influence 
certain college professors to make statements furthering the establish- 
ment of compulsory arbitration. Further on in his statement before 
the lawmakers, Dr. Eliot makes this statement: “Recognition by both 
parties that a new and formidable danger threatens civilization, and that 
all good citizens of the republic should unite to suppress anarchy and 
violent socialism and to secure to all sorts and conditions of men, ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’.” 

You will notice from this that there is something like fear of the 
movement of the masses, calling themselves radical socialists, bolshe- 
viks, or some similar name, and that this great movement will spread 
throughout the world destroying the enemies of the masses, in which 
latter class, Dr. Eliot holds membership. The opinion of the writer is, 
that the very fact that Dr. Eliot recommends a thing is sufficient cause 
to have the workers grow suspicious of his recommendation or the prin- 
ciples for which this legislation is supposed to stand. This man’s line 
of thought was never sound when considering the welfare of the toilers. 
Reared amongst surroundings antagonistic to the masses of labor, his 
whole life has been the embodiment of prejudice and bigotry. Teaching 
the sons of the immensely wealthy, he fitted well in his place. His nar- 
rowness of thought in affairs outside of Harvard was such that his ex- 
pressions, ofttimes unguarded, brought considerable reproach upon the 
institution of which he was at one time president. Now he has a bill 
of fare that will have a tendency towards smoothing out all of the diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings that may ever arise between capital and 
labor, and we can now embrace his doctrine without fear of suspicion. 
We only desire to say this: that the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, if desirous of enacting this legislation, did not help towards its 
enactment by inviting Dr. Eliot to appear and plead in favor of the re- 
solve. We also know that there is no one man big enough to solve the 
disturbed condition now existing throughout the civilized world. It will 
take time and many men of courage, and of brains, and of experience; 
men who have dealt and worked with the toilers to solve this problem. We 
are not afraid of the outcome. The American labor movement, in spite of 
Dr. Eliot, is growing and growing and its influence is becoming greater, 
and that influence is helping, and will continue to help, to bring about a 
condition of affairs for all men, rich and poor, and in our country the prin- 
ciples of American citizenship will predominate. Forcing legislation 
down the throats of the workers, or the employers will not solve the 
problem. 





out the country passing resolutions condemning bolshevism, an- 

archism, and all this other stuff you read about in the papers. A 
great many of those organizations do not really know what bolshevism 
means. They take it for granted that it must be a dangerous thing, a 
lot of cut-throats and criminals who are out after capitalism, monarch- 
ism, landlordism, and all the other things that represent tyrannical 
wealth. The writer does not believe in bolshevism or anarchism. The 
trade union movement of the country does not believe in it, because we 
know something about it. We have been fighting this doctrine, or this 
kind of an institution within our labor movement for many years past. 


L out th we see a great deal about business organizations through- 
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It is true that it has appeared in another form, but the radical extremist, 
we have had all the time. The only difference is that the conservative, 
the real, true, American citizens were in the majority in the labor unions 
of our country. The employers have suddenly awakened to a realization 
of what might happen to them should this dangerous doctrine become 
powerful in this free nation of ours that has helped them to create 
their wealth. Many of them are so bitterly antagonistic and blind te 
the splendid work of the trade union movement, that really, down in 
their hearts, they know no difference or distinction between anarchism, 
socialism and trade unionism. I am confident that there are many em- 
ployers of labor in our country, also some professional men, 
who think that nearly all labor leaders are the same as Lenine 
and Trotzky, and would stick us all up against the wall if they had 
the power to do it. Of course this is not true of a majority of the em- 
ployers. Only a short time ago it was true of nearly all of them, but we 
are gradually educating them towards an honest analysis of the men 
in the labor movement. The war has helped to open their eyes, because 
of the splendid work done by the trade union movement during the war, 
and especially the American labor movement, which did not confine it- 
self to our country alone, but sent its missionaries across to all the 
European countries, where they could go in safety, telling the workers 
in those countries to be patriotic and loyal to their governments, thereby 
strengthening the backbone of the toilers towards having them hold on 
and fight harder to overcome the German monster that was endeavoring 
to get control of all the peoples of the world. As a result of this work 
many of the business interests give us credit for doing a little something, 
but, after all, how much will they do of their own free will, towards 
giving the masses of the people a square deal, or better working condi- 
tions? Why is it that the Rockefeller foundation spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars fighting trade unionism in Colorado and other states 
where the Rockefeller interests are located? Why is it that the United 
States Steel Trust fights unionism and spends enormous sums of money 
in trying to defeat the principles and purposes that the trade union 
movement represents? Why is it that the Standard Oil Company, on 
every opportunity they get, will prevent the organization of their em- 
ployes into labor unions? Because they know the labor union will get 
better conditions for its membership, which will mean, perhaps, a re- 
duction in profits for those enormous concerns. If they would only 
realize that unless they work hand in hand with the real trade unicn 
movement in this country, anarchism and bolshevism will creep in and 
take all of their wealth away—destroying everything. If they would 
only realize this, they would, perhaps, be more reasonable, more willing 
to deal with labor; more willing to treat the representatives of labor 
with more decency and righteousness. 

Let us hope that the fearful unrest existing in England will not 
spread to our country. Let us hope that the wealthy employing class of . 
our country will not wait as did the Russian monarchy until the masses 
rise in their might and overthrow and destroy them. Let us hope that 
this great struggle now going on in the world, towards the establish- 
ment of stable governments—governments of law and order and justice 
—will speedily end, and that the world will again get down to a normal 
business basis; that all bitterness, bloodshed, strife and licentiousness 
will soon end and justice prevail. Yes, we are praying for that day to 
come. But in passing, let me say to those organizations of business in- 
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terests, to lawyers, college professors and others, who are opposed to 
labor, that they are doing nothing to help bring about this stable govern- 
ment; to settle conditions nationally and internationally, which means 
so much towards a continuation of the civilization of the human race. 





HE coal miners of England are asking for a six-hour day. They 

have had the eight-hour day for several years. Their reason for 

asking for the six-hour day, is that they want to find employment 
for the returning millions of uniformed men. The chances are that they 
will perhaps get a seven-hour day, but they are asking for something 
else, which is causing a certain amount of fear among the business in- 
terests of Great Britain. They are asking for government ownership of 
the mines, which will undoubtedly lead to government ownership of 
everything else in the shape of public and national utilities. This is not 
bolshevism, but it is a very strong form of socialism. It is socialism, 
tempered with common sense, and to that doctrine nearly all of the 
working men and women of our country can subscribe. The majority 
of the workcrs in that country have no fear of the government enacting 
adverse legislation, as they have the power of taking the affairs of the 
nation into their own hands, and they are going about it slowly and with 
common sense, and will gradually, through legal methods, bring about 
the necessary reforms, and when England has done those things the 
working people of the United States will begin to do the same thing. 
We find that in all of the large industries in England the eight-hour day 
prevails. We find that the workers are going to have seven or six hours. 
We find in our country, where wealth is more easily obtained, that the 
employers still insist that men work nine, ten and eleven hours. They 
tell us that they are really not making any money in their business; that 
their industry will not stand a reduction of from ten to eight hours. 
The employers in England said the same thing a few years ago, and 
now they will be more than pleased if they can compromise on a seven- 
hour day. From statistics issued by the British Government, it costs 
more to produce a ton of coal in many parts of England than it does in 
our country. In so far as supplying coal to South American countries, 
as it has done before, England will be out of the race, but the workers 
contend that it is absolutely necessary for them, in order to preserve 
life in themselves and families, to have a change in conditions. The 
railroad organizations are in exactly the same position as the coal miners 
of England, and so it is true of all the large industries, with the result 
that the British Government is today on the very verge of an industrial 
revolution. But, the British lawmakers are wise men, who have risen 
themselves from the ranks, who understand the necessities of the work- 
ing people, and it is our opinion they will find a way out of this present 
dangerous situation. Let us hope and trust that they will, and that 
peace and prosperity will prevail in that country that has suffered so 
much for the past four years. 





T the present time there is a general condition of unemployment 
A existing throughout the nation. In many sections of the country 
our local unions are presenting wage scales. We have endorsed 

in the general office since January 1st about two hundred wage scales. 
By way of advice, let me say to our membership at this time, that it is 
absolutely necessary that vou be very careful in the handling of your 
wage scale. This condition of unemployment is bound to continue the 
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greater part of this year, instead of growing better, as the optimists tell 
us, my opinion is that it is going to get worse, because of the uniformed 
men getting back to this country. There will be no settled condition in 
this country until the peace treaty is signed, and this will not take place 
until sometime in June, from present indications, and then after it is 
signed and agreed to, the period of reconstruction will only be in its 
infancy. The allied nations themselves are doubtful as to whether or 
not it will be possible to enforce the decisions of the peace treaty, because 
of the unsettled condition existing in many of the European countries. 
There is no stable government in Russia. There is no stable government 
in any of the small nations created as a result of the war. Even in Eng- 
land conditions are very much unsettled. The ministry of Lloyd George 
is now in danger of being overthrown at any time. Although appeals 
have been made by the departments of the government to business in- 
terests of the country, to start employment, to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry going, to do this, that, and the other thing; that this is no time 
to lay off men; that new projects should be encouraged, and industry 
stimulated, which is all very fine to read about; appealing to the patriot- 
ism of the business interests of the country, is a beautiful thing, but 
what effect has it had? The Government cannot compel the business in- 
terests of the country to spend one dollar of the thousands of dollars 
that they have made as a result of the war. These interests are all 
standing aloof. They claim they are waiting for material to come down. 
Others claim they are waiting for this unsettled condition to pass over, 
and in the meantime they are laying off thousands of men, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of others who have been wearing the uniform 
who are returning and who cannot find employment. The patriotism of 
the moneyed interests of the country is external and not internal. There 
is nothing real about it. Business and money are cold-blooded proposi- 
tions and have no scruples. This applies to little business as well as to 
big business. Of course the little fellow cannot afford to take a chance. 
The big fellow often can, but won’t. This, of course, is not true in all 
cases, as there are isolated instances where you can find decent employ- 
ers, patriotic citizens, even though they have acquired some wealth, 
but, in the main, it is true, and results speak for themselves. So we ad- 
vise our membership to be careful—-go slow. Do not bring about any 
condition that may cause a stoppage of work, or that will have a tend- 
ency to jeopardize the positions of your membership in any district until 
this unsettled period passes over, as we hope and trust it will. 





HE next Liberty Loan will soon be on the market. By the time 

| you receive this Journal, the chances are that the solicitors will be 
around calling on you to subscribe. If you cannot subscribe you 
should treat those individuals with courtesy, as they are sacrificing their 
time and freely giving their efforts towards helping the Government 
raise this money, which is necessary to bring our army back from Eu- 
rope, and to pay other legal expenses resulting from the war. We might 
say to you in passing, that if you can afford to buy a $100.00 bond from 
the Government, that you could make no better investment. This bond 
will be for the short period of five years, perhaps—we are not sure at 
this writing. It will pay better interest than you can get from the sav- 
ings banks and if you want to borrow on it any time, you can obtain a 
loan for its face value. Of all the bonds that have been 
sold, this will perhaps be the most convenient for the work- 
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ing masses of the nation, as it is a short-term bond, pay- 
ing a reasonable rate of interest. Nothing could be safer and nothing 
that you could do will help the Government more, so if you have the 
money to buy this bond, without rushing yourself into debt—above all 
do not do that—but if by making a slight sacrifice you can buy a bond, 
the time will come when it will be sweet to think of what you did to 
help your Government. Our local unions should purchase as many of 
these short-term bonds as possible. They should not, however, sink 
all of their funds or cripple themselves in any way. It is more neces- 
sary that we do our share in this loan than it was in any of the other 
loans, because of the fact that there are hundreds of thousands out of 
work, who bought bonds of the other issues, who will not be able to buy 
any this time. Therefore, those of you who are working and who can 
do so, without serious inconvenience, should do your share and do it 
willingly. It means a whole lot to us because we will be saving some- 
thing and it is a matter of vast importance to our Government that 
we prove to be the right kind of citizens in this matter at this time. 





HERE is a new book out entitled, “Labor and the War,” written 

by Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of La- 

bor, published by Doran & Company of New York. From the infor- 
mation we have, we are given to understand that there was quite a scram- 
ble amongst the publishers to get a hold of this book by Mr. Gompers. 
Doran & Company are one of the largest publishing houses in the country 
and were able to outbid all of their competitors. The greater part of the 
subject with which the book deals is well known to the heads of the 
different organizations. It would be a great help to many of our mem- 
bers, and the toilers of the country, if they would read the book, as it 
gives a real understanding of the important part played by the laboring 
masses of this country during the war. The book, however, would be 
of most value to the employers and business interests of the country, 
and from an educational standpoint of immense value to the individuals 
and corporations that are always fighting labor organizations. 





HE Council of National Defense is authorized by William C. Red- 

field to announce the creation of the Industrial Board of the De- 

partment of Commerce. The object and purpose of the Board is 
stated in the following paragraphs: 

“In substance, we propose to bring capital, labor and the Govern- 
ment into common counsel together around one table and with one pur- 
pose—to do the best possible for the country.” 

The immediate need for carrying out Secretary Redfield’s program 
is evident, for there exists at the present time an abnormal situation in 
the industrial world,—a stagnation of business and industrial activity. 
Mills and factories are idle, or are producing but a small part of what 
they are capable of doing, and building operations are at a standstill. A 
large amount of unemployment exists, and this unemployment is increas- 
ing at such a rate as to challenge the best thought that can be given to 
the situation. 

One of the striking features of the present situation is the high 
price demanded for practically all articles and commodities of trade and 
commerce. This high price condition is undoubtedly the cause of most 
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of the business inactivity, and therefore, also is the cause of the wide- 
spread unemployment of labor. 

The leading thinkers of the country are vitally concerned about 
labor. The Conference of Governors and Mayors called by the United 
States Department of Labor and held in Washington recently was de- 
voted primarily to national labor conditions. 

The address of President Wilson welcoming the delegates, the 
analysis of the labor situation by Secretary of Labor Wilson, the reports 
of the Governors and Mayors—all urged the highest consideration of 
labor in the plans of national readjustment. 

If this consideration were merely casual it would mean little to the 
worker. If it were not supported by a degree of earnestness hitherto 
unknown, labor could not expect much benefit. And it will make slight 
difference to labor whether or not carefully made plans to help the 
workers are carried out. The great feature—the striking point—of the 
position of the conference on the labor question is the composite attitude 
of mind. 

Labor has assumed a new position in the life of the nation. 

That position departs from its old place of dependency upon the 
whim of the employer to take up a posture based upon justice. 

The human element in labor rises to the top. Breaking down its 
commercial aspect as a commodity, labor is linked with the worker, the 
needs of his family, the right to enjoy comforts, to take part in the af- 
fairs of living, share in the enjoyment of social progress. Men are turn- 
ing their thoughts to devise means to remove the hardships of the jobless 
workers. Idleness is no longer regarded as a matter of choice. Rather 
it is believed to be a social wrong. The old law of supply and demand 
as the basis of fixing the standard of living for the worker is not ac- 
cepted as the proper measure of determining wages, or, in other words, 
regulating the education, the amusement, the course of life of the work- 
er, his wife and children. 

Labor must have steady employment at wages that will at least 
enable the worker to be free from constant cares of want, of suffering 
for his family, in a land of plenty and in a nation of sympathetic people. 
—Department of Labor. 





ILLITERACY A MENACE the east south central states are il- 


School Life, official organ of the literate, but 15.8 per cent. of the 
United States bureau of education, People in Passaic, N. J., can not 
appeals to the nation and to the read, speak or write English. Six- 
various states to act jointly in a ‘een Per cent. of the people of the 
campaign to remove illiteracy. It south Atlantic states are illiter- 
is estimated that there are 8,500,- te, and so are 13.2 per cent. of the 
000 persons in the United States people of Lawrence and Fall River, 
over 10 years of age who can not Mass. 
read a newspaper, bill board, sign, 
booklet or letter in the English lan- VENERABLE TREES 
guage. According to the rings on the 

“This problem is national,” says stumps of big oaks cut at Winne- 
School Life. “The south leads in gance, Me., for shipbuilding, a 
illiterates. The north leads in non- number of the trees were from 
English speaking. Seventeen and 100 to 125 years old, and some had 
one-half per cent. of the people of been growing for 150 years. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Thinking 
that you and our brothers through- 
out the country might be interest- 
ed in knowing how the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, Local No. 691 of 
Newark, N. J., is progressing, I 
would state that we are slowly but 
surely increasing in membership. 
We are very proud of our new 
headquarters, knowing that it has 
been greatly admired by all who 
have had occasion to see it. 

On February 6, 1919, our mem- 
bers in Plainfield held a ball to 
which the members from Newark, 
Elizabeth and Montclair, made a 
good showing, although it is twen- 
ty miles from Newark. They had 
a fine time and the local’s treasury 
made a nice gain. 

On March 7, 1919, we had a re- 
ception and ball in Newark, which 
was one grand success. We had 
such a large attendance that the 
hall was not big enough to accom- 
modate the people. Everybody en- 
joyed themselves immensely and 
we are sure of a good substantial 
increase in our funds. The guest 
of honor was our First Vice-Presi- 
dent Mr. Michael J. Cashal. We 
also had as guests the Executive 
Boards of Locals No. 584, 147 and 
696. The President of our local, 
Mr. A. B. Howell, was presented by 
the members of Local No. 691 with 
a solid gold fountain pen, which I 
am sure he appreciates very high- 
ly. 

With best wishes for the success 
of other locals, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. IRVING BROWNE, 
Sec’y-Treas. Local No. 691. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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WHAT DOES YOUR DOLLAR 
BUY? 


That there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the “relative 
wage” was shown by a statement 
made by A. B. Garretson, president 
of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, to the officials of the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Administration 
when he said: 

“No matter if the minimum 
wage were fixed at $25 a day, the 
condition of the laboring man 
would not be improved because the 
cost of his products would be cor- 
respondingly increased.” 

Certainly, and the cost of all the 
other workers’ products, and of 
rents, and of educational facilities, 
and of physicians’ services and of 
all that is needed to make up civi- 
lized life. 

Mr. Garretson further pointed 
out that in a ten-year period, with 
presumably several wage increases, 
the railway conductors were re- 
ceiving a relative wage of $11 less 
per month. That is to say, their 
wages fell $11 short of the former 
purchasing power for the necessi- 
ties of life. 

With the vastly advanced cost of 
commodities today and the incom- 
mensurate increase of wages the 
worker finds his difficulties increas- 
ing. 

This is hardly the hour for arbi- 
trary wage cutting. 

Some day, and it will have to be 
soon, American workers will all see 
that what they want is a relative 
wage. The British worker is see- 
ing it in greater numbers each day. 
He calls it a real wage. Real wage 
or relative wage, it has got to 
come. 


















PROFIT-SHARING PLAN BASED 
ON DECEPTION 


“There is as much deception in 
the publicity campaign of profit- 
sharing plans for workers in big 
industrial plants as there was in 
German propaganda,” says the 
Union Leader, official paper of the 
organized street car employes of 
Chicago. 

“The press bureaus of bolsheviki 
employers are grinding this bunk 
out by the yard and the daily pa- 
pers are feeding it to the gullible 
to swallow,” says the Union Lead- 
er, which shows that these profit- 
sharing schemes are installed by 
anti-union employers, and that it is 
necessary for workers to remain in 
service from five to ten years be- 
fore they can secure profits that 
range from $75 to $150 a vear. 

“How does this increase compare 
with the wage increases secured 
through the trade unions?” is 
asked. “The latest effort of the Chi- 
cago street car men, through their 
union, brought an increase of 9 
cents an hour. On a basis of 300 
working days a year, which is very 
conservative for street car men, 
this wage increase amounts to $270 
annually for each employe. And 
the increase was general and not to 
a favored few, and the employes 
maintained their independence. It 
was but one movement, the em- 
ployes retaining their organiza- 
tion to move again when it be- 
comes necessary. - 

“So-called profit sharing, to use 
a stereotyped expression, is a de- 
lusion and a snare. It does not 
share profits with the employes. It 
keeps the workers divided and pre- 
vents them from forcing a more 
equal share of the revenue from 
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the business through the power of 
organization. 

“It is little wonder that the 
power of the daily newspapers is 
waning when they devote space to 
the boosting of methods to rob the 
workers and keep them helpless, 
at the mercy of the autocrats of 
industry. 

“The people are thinking. They 
are no longer carried away by dis- 
honest news stories and editorial 
hogwash. Some day, not far distant, 
they will center their fire on the 
subsidized press, and when that 
day comes our commercialized 
journalists will find the world 
about as small and desolate as it 
now appears to the kaiser.” 





WAGE QUARRELS TOO 
COSTLY 


Though humanity is accustomed 
to regard this stage of the world’s 
civilization as a piece of practically 
finished work, various important 
phases of the existing system are 
plainly yet in the kindergarten 
class. For instance, we have found 
no better way of adjusting the re- 
lations of employer and employe 
than to interrupt industry, close 
factories and throw millions of 
wage earners out of employment 
while the contending forces quar- 
rel. Statisticians tell us how many 
millions of dollars Americans lose 
annually through the activities of 
rats, dogs, the chinch bug and the 
boll weevil; it would be interesting 
and perhaps profitable to learn how 
many millions American workmen 
and industries lose annually 


through the wage quarrels of em- 
ployer and employe, which are too 
often mere endurance races to de- 
termine which side can continue 
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losing money the longer. When 
such contests are ended, too, the 
settlements are only temporary. 
Our whole structure of business 
and of industry is erected upon 
shifting sand, and we can be sure 
only of today’s conditions, with to- 
morrow’s outlook consequent up- 
on the changing fancies of men. It 
would appear not a difficult task to 
adopt some intelligent system of 
wage settlement that would end 
the senseless strife and stabilize 
both production and employment. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





AN UNKNOWNLAND-—SIBERIA 
HAS ONE OF SEVEN WON. 
DERS OF WORLD 


The man in the street is, per- 
haps, more interested in Siberia to- 
day than ever before. It is an ex- 
traordinary land—one of the big- 
gest, and certainly the loneliest, on 
the globe. It contains nearly five 


million square miles, being bigger 
than Europe, and about forty-five 


times bigger than the British Isles. 

Although it is about seven 
thousand times bigger, yet the 
population of the whole of Siberia 
only exceeds by a million that of 
Greater London. 

That means that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles 
where a human being is never seen. 

The railway which connects Si- 
beria with Russia forms the great- 
est undertaking of its kind in the 
world. The total distance it covers 
from Petrograd to Vladivostok is 
6,521 miles, and to Port Arthur 
5,913 miles. 

At Yatusk, one of the chief cities 
of Siberia, is one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. It has a frozen 
well of which no one has been able 
to find the bottom. In 1829 a Rus- 
sian merchant tried to find the 
depth of the frozen stratum, but 
thirty feet down he gave up the 
task. Then the Russian Academy 
of Science took up the digging, but 


at 382 feet the earth was still 
frozen as hard as a rock. The 
scientists were puzzled. Natural 
cold, they urged, could never pene- 
trate to such a depth. No explana- 
tion of Yatusk’s frozen well has 
vet been found. 





WAGES A GIFT? 


“There is no gratitude in them.” 
This assertion was recently made 
by a manufacturer discussing his 
employes. “I voluntarily raised 
one man’s wages; he had been with 
me for years at the same weekly 
rate, and I made the increase on 
my own motion, without request 
from him. Going through the fac- 
tory the other day, I was stopped 
by this man. Of course, I thought 
he wanted to thank me. Nothing 
of the kind; he told me the in- 
crease was not enough. I tell you, 
there is no gratitude in them, no 
matter what you do for them.” 

This set me thinking. What 
prompted the employe to express 
for the first time in years his wage 
aspirations? Did the unsolicited 
and long-deferred increase _ in 
wages break the bonds of fear that 
economic isolation brings to the 
unorganized wage earner? Was 
there the sudden outburst of the 
pent-up resentmentagainst a condi- 
tion of servitude that precluded 
any voice, direct or indirect, in the 
sale of labor and time? 

Gratitude may be unfettered or 
slavish; it may be the natural ex- 
pression of a free wage earner, or 
the hypocritical and expectant 
fawning of the unorganized toiler 
protected only. by his mythical if 
legal “right of contract.” Organ- 
ized wage earners are self-reliant- 
ly grateful; they are appreciative 
of their hard-won right of collec- 
tive bargaining; they are con- 
scious of their gains through mass 
action. 

To organized toilers wages are 
not a gift—James M. Lynch. 
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Organizer Gillespie is in New York assisting Organizer Cashal in 
handling the Milk Wagon Drivers’ case, and doing everything in gen- 
eral, that he is able to do while in that city. The Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
local has a membership of 6,000, and it is quite a proposition to handle 
such a large membership. 


General Auditor Briggs is still in Seattle helping the local unions 
there. At this writing he is engaged in handling the wage scale of Local 
No. 174. There is some opposition by the business interests of Seattle 
to labor unions, resulting because of the breaking of contracts during 
the general sympathetic strike. It is no time, however, for misunder- 
standings to exist, and if any misunderstanding does exist on either 
side, it should be overlooked in the interest of all concerned. The only 
thing we can do is to endeavor to profit by our experience in the past 
and avoid making the same mistakes in the future. 





The General Executive Board will meet in the city of Philadelphia 
on April 15th at the Hotel Walton. If you have any business or other 
matters to come before the Board, send them into the general office on 
or before that date. It is necessary for the Board to meet in Philadel- 
phia this year in order to take up some disputes existing between our 
local unions in that city. 


The policy of the labor movement is that, no matter how bitterly an 
employer has been fighting trade unionism for years, as soon as an 
agreement or understanding is reached, all of the past is forgotten and 
both sides start out from the time the agreement is signed. In other 
words, a new leaf is turned over and the best of feeling prevails. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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